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| ESE FAAS RE PO TT EI HTT I EI ASE EEO IE FEED 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as ineonsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many throngh 
superiority of wealth, The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The tremendous turn out of the women voters at the 
municipal elections in Kansas last week was an eye-opener 
to those people whose main argument against woman suff- 
rage has been that the women did not want the ballot and 
would not use it. No doubt in the past there has been a 
good deai of truth in this alleged indifference of women 


to political equality, but this is an epoch of great and rapid 
changes and nothing is changing so rapidly as the attitude 
of women toward all the facts of life. Woman suffrage is 
coming soon and coming universally. A very few more 
years will see it general and unlimited in the United Statvs. 
It will be a tremendous lift to nationalism when it coms, 
because women are greater sufferers than men from econ- 
omic inequality and will be even greater gainers by the na- 
tionalistic guarantee of universal economic equality. The 
first great end for which women will use their suffrage will 
be to deliver themselves by the means of nationalism from 
economic dependence upon men. 


Nationalism from the Bench. 


The weekly contribution to the solution of the industrial 
problem which the people have got in the way of expecting 
from the federal courts was furnished last week by Judge 
Speer of the United States district court of the Southern 
Georgia district. The Central Railroad of Georgia is being 
1un by a United States receiver. The former management 
of the road had a contract with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
moive Engineers as to wages and other matters, but the 
receiver had refused to renew it, taking the ground that he 
would deal with the engineers individually and ignore 
their organization. The Brotherhood petitioned the court 
to compel the receiver to renew the contract. The judge 
thereupon decides that the receiver must recognize the 
Brotherhood and make a contract with it for the service 
of the engineers, and that meanwhile the old contract shall 
be in force, and furthermore that until the new contract is 
made the receiver shall not discharge any of the engineers 
for their action in the controversy. 

Considering the fact that the issue of innumerable strikes 
has turned on the refusal of corporations to recognize labor 
organizations and their insistence upon treating with the 
men individually, this action of the court is startling in its 
suggestiveness. Judge Speer’s requirement that the re- 
ceiver shall recognize and treat with the organization is the 
more significant as it is based, not on technical grounds, 
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but on the broad allegation that the organization does in 
Any bona fide 
labor organization which could prove itself to be fairly 
representative in character could under this decision ask 
the courts to force employers to recognize them. It was 
Frick’s refusal to recognize the Amalgamated Steel and 
Iron Workers’ union, or to treat with them further, 
which brought on the collision at Homestead. It would 
require but a very slight stretch, if indeed a stretch at 
all, of the principle of Judge Speer’s decision for a court to 


fact represent the great body of engineers. 


have compelled Frick to recognize the union. 


Judge Speer evidently appreciates the full significance 
and logical implication of his action, and is quite prepared 
for a judicial policy which shall involve the systematic in- 
tervention of the courts in industrial struggles for the pro- 


tection of the rights of organized labor. He says: 


Organized labor, when injustice has been done or threatened to 
its membership, will find its useful and valuable mission in present- 
ing to the courts of the country a strong and resolute protest and a 
petition for redress against unlawful trusts and combinations which 
Its membership need not doubt 


would do unlawful wrong to it. 
that their counsel will be heard, nor that speedy or exact justice will 
be administered where the courts have jurisdiction. It will follow, 
therefore, that in all such controversies it will be competent, as we 
have done in this case, for the courts to protect rights of the opera- 
tives, to spare them hardship and at the same time to spare to the 
public the untold hardship which it has suffered from such conflict 


in the past. 


On the other hand, the judge is even more sweeping 
than Judge Taft was in limiting the right to strike. Judge 
Tatt distinguished between a strike by railroad men and a 
sympathetic boycott in aid of strikers. Judge Speer 
destroys this distinction, pointing out that as both alike 
interfere with interstate commerce they are equally illlegal. 
He says: 

It is true that in any conceivable strike upon the transportation 
lines of this country, whether main lines or branch roads, there 
would be interference with interstate or foreign commerce. It will 
be practically impossible hereafter for a body of men to combine to 


hinder and delay the work of the transportation company without 
becoming obnoxious to the provisions of these laws. 


Now let us try to get an idea of the general meaning of 
this and the preceding rulings and decisions upon the duties 
and rights of railroad corporations and employees. The 
meaning is that the “hands off,” laissez faire attitude of 
government toward the industrial warfare is about to come 
to an end, and that in place thereof we are to have active 
governmental intervention and regulation of the relations 
of capital and labor in the interest of the public welfare. 
There is no feature of those relations to which the logic of 
the Speer decision does not justify the extension of public 
regulation, as occasion may arise. 

When the Taft and Ricks decisions were announced, it 
was said that they were chiefly in the interest of the cor- 
porations and so they were. The principle, however, 
warranted and demanded their extension to protect the 
workers likewise from unreasonable action by employers and 
in Judge Speer’s decision we see that extension indicated 
and vindicated. If this tendency shall continue on the 
present lines it seems not unreasonable to anticipate that 
we shall in no long time see established a virtual system of 
public operation of the railroads so far as the discipline of 
the men and the definition of their status as public function- 
aries is concerned. How much longer it will be before the 


principle on which this policy is justified, namely, that the 
railroads are engaged in public business, will be logically 
carried out by their complete nationalization, we will not 
predict, but it is probable we shall not grow gray in waiting 
for that consummation. 

It is true indeed that the majority of these rulings and 
decisions apply specifically only to railroads and to railroad 
workers, but their principle, namely, that a business is pub- 
lic when it largely involves the general welfare and when 
public is properly to be regulated by the courts, applies to 
all the other great industries of the country, systematized 
as they are getting to be more and more under single man- 
agements. All that i8 necessary is to follow out that prin- 
ciple by a series of judicial decisions and then a little con- 
structive legislation will suffice to give us nationalism. 


Proper Attitnde of a National Party on the Liquor Question. 


Certain of our contemporaries seem to have misappre- 
hended the exact position taken by The New Nation in com- 
menting on the plank as to the liquor traffic recently sug- 
gested by the Voice for the adoption of the people’s party. 
With a view to making it so clear that no one can fail to 
understand just where we stand and why we stand there, 
we take up the subject for a brief further treatment. 

The plank proposed by the Voice was as follows: “ We 
believe that the traffic in liquor for beverage purposes is 
inimical to the public welfare and ought to be suppressed. 
As a step in this direction we advocate the public conduct 
of the business until such time as a majority of the votes 
in any state declare for its entire suppression.” 

It will be observed that there is here no recognition of 
the “elimination of profit” principle of sale at cost. As it 
stands the plank could not therefore be accepted by any 
one holding the elimination of profit motive to be absolutely 
essential, as we certainly do. But perhaps this omission of 
a vital point of the public management plan was uninten- 
tional. 

Secondly the plank implies that when a state declares for 
entire snppression of beverage sales the public management 
method shall be given up, whereas there is just as much 
need for it where the sale is limited to “ medicinal pur- 
poses,” as when it is for beverage use, that being the only 
plan by which evasion of the law can be prevented. This 
also is an essential point. 

Supposing these omissions to be supplied, to what do we 
object? Simply to the assumption aud assertion of the 
above proposed plank, that “suppression ” is the only right 
way of ultimately dealing with the liquor business and 
that any other course is only to be tolerated “as astep in 
this direction.” 

Let us be distinctly understood. There are several states 
which have prohibitory laws, and many more states may 
adopt them. To this we offer no sort of objection. There 
will be many changes of public opinion on this subject and 
the majority, be it for one policy or the other, should rule. 
But to declare force to be the ultimate remedy for any evil 
or any abuse, is to be a pessimist as to the possibilities of 
human nature under improved conditions. Force as a solu- 
tion solves nothing. It would, of the two, be far more 
philosophical from the nationalist point of view, to declare 
forcible suppression of the use of liquor to be perhaps pro- 
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visionally necessary “as a step in the direction ” of permit- 
ting a larger liberty when social conditions should have 
lessened the temptations to abuse, than to concede tolera- 
tion for the present, as the proposed plank does, with a view 
to prohibition at last. 

Is it too much to hope that the entire community will 
one day be as capable of self restraint and as little likely 
to abuse stimulants as a considerable portion already is? 
If not, then it is reasonable to anticipate a time when there 
will no longer be any need of prohibition. 

If our friends will consider this point a moment, they will 
not fail to perceive that this attitude of The New Nation is 
a natural and logical outcome of the nationalistic philosophy, 
with its spirit of confidence as to the essential dignity of 
human nature and the certainty with which it will respond 
to a more favorable material and moral environment. 

It is true that there may be prohibitionists who do not 
have the faith in the future which we nationalists feel and 
do not agree with St. Paul who stated substantially our 
point when he said: “ The law is our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ.” They may believe, on the contrary, that the 
schoolmaster with his switch is to be always with us, and 
that “birch logic ” will forever continue to be as needful as 
now. Wedo not envy them their faith, but why can we 
not agree to disagree upon this question of ultimate solu. 
tion and leave statements as to the duty of our grandchildren 
out of the platform altogether? Lots of people who differ 
about the next wor’d agree very well as to the affairs of 
this, and thcugh we may nct agree as to the eventual dis- 
position of the liquor problem we may be able to come toa 
very good understanding if we confine ourselves to stat- 
ing what it is feasible to do toward abating its evils at this 
time. 

If we then make up our minds to adopt a present day 
program, and leave the future to solve its problems by its 
own larger light we would call attention to the following 
considerations. A very large proportion of the people of 
the United States have by their votes at various times and 
places shown themselves in favor of a more or less limited 
application of the prohibition policy to the liquor traffic, but 
have with equal emphasis shown themselves not in favor of 
its unlimited application. There are states, a majority of 
whose people vote for town and city local prohibition, in 
which, however, a state prohibitory law does not stand a 
chance of adoption, and as for a national prohibitory law, that 
is certainly an exceedingly remote contingency. The senti- 
ment of the majority of the people of this country seems 
unmistakeably to be that prohibition is neither always wise 
nor always unwise, but wise or unwise according to circum- 
stances, and furthermore that the best judges of those cir- 
cumstances are the people of each locality respectively. 

If these points are well taken it follows, (1) that any 
statement that force is the only ultimate way of solving the 
liquor problem or any other moral question, had better be 
left out of the platform of the veople’s party, not only on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the philosophy and 
faith of human progress, but because it is a quite super- 
fluous attempt to instruct the next generation as to its 
duties. (2) That it is undoubtedly the sense of the great 
mass of the American people that the treatment of the 
liquor problem in different parts of the country is a question 


affected by circumstances of which the people of each local- 
ity are the best judges, as well as the persons chiefly inter- 
ested in the results, and therefore that the fairest, wisest 
and most popular course for any national party will be 
strictly to relegate ihe issue of license or prohibition to the 
several states, while demanding of the general government 
aid and support, so far as its interstate functions extend, to 
the policy adopted by the states respectively. 

Inasmuch, however, as the advantages to public morals of 
an exclusively public, responsible conduct of sales, from 
which the motive of profit should be absolutely eliminated, 
are equally obvious whether the state policy permits sales 
for beverage use or for medicinal purpases only, it is proper 
and suitable for a national platform to commend this method 
of conducting sales for universal adoption, “subject to such 
restrictions as the several states may enact.” 

Such a p:ank, while in no way antagonizing the prohi- 
bition propaganda or policy, would, we believe, be the means 
of greatly reducing the abuses of liquor where beverage 
sales are permitted and preventing the evasion of prohi- 
bitory euactments where they exist or may subsequently be 
procured. 

It strikes us that honest people who really want to get 
together ought to be able to do so on this platform. 


The Seventh District Struggle. 


The political contest in the 7th Congressional district of 
this state promises to attract attention outside of the state ; 
not however, because the country cares who succeeds Henry 
Cabot Lodge. The succession of Speaker William E. Barrett 
or of Dr. William Everett will not disturb political conditions 
at Washington. If discipline is maintained by the republi- 
can machine in this state, Mr. Barrett will be elected. If 
the democracy of the state can steady its ship upon the 
cross tides of Mr. Barrett’s personal unpopularity, Dr. 
Everett will be elected. In either event the friends of a 
cornered currency and monopolized banking, the apologists 
of corporation rule, the strategists who keep the eyes of the 
masses away from the real issues by a mock battle on the 
tariff, will all clap their hands. What the old party leaders 
desire least is legislation which the masses desire most. 

The contest in the 7th district will show how far a New 
England constituency is willing to go outside of the two old 
parties to elect a man whose partisan ardor is limited to the 
enactment of laws which distribute the burdens and benefits 
of government equally. George H. Cary has for 21 years 
been teaching the children of this commonwealth. Stand- 
ing upon the Omaha platform, he is in a position, we think, 
to extend his tuition to children of a larger growth. The 
people’s party has become formidable because the evils of 
private monopoly make an intelligent and resolute enemy 
of private monopoly necessary at this time. People are 
demanding legislation that legislates. They see that anti- 
trust laws, passed by monopoly legislators, do not kill the 
trusts. They see that our labor reform laws do not give 
proper relief to the wage-workers. They see that Congres- 
sional committes on banking and currency have mastered 
neither subject. Crimes are daily commited in commerce in 
the name of liberty. Economic inequality and political 
equality cannot live together in peace. Property becomes 
king, and the people’s party has lifted the standard of re- 
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volt, —in the West first, in the South next, and now in 
New England. 

No one can read the Omaha platform from top to bottom 
aud fail to detect the broad economic priuciple that dictated 
it. The natural enemy of private monopoly is public owner- 
ship, The monopoly of money is oppressive. The people’s 
party demands that the United States shall issue all cur- 
rency direct, that postal savings banks be established for 
the people, that the wealth of the nation, not its debts shall 
be the basis of the currency. The monopoly of railroads is 
oppressive. Forty-two railroads out of 1785, own nearly one 
half the total mileage. The people’s party demand that the 
railroad system of the land be owned and operated by the 
government under rigid civil service rules which will give 
the employees better pay, better hours and permanent tenure 
of emyloyment. The telegraph is a monopoly which influ- 
ences legislation selfishly, menaces the independence of the 
press, and exacts a tribute from an ill-served public far 
beyond the rates that prevail in countries where the tele- 
graph is public property. The people’s party demands that 
the business of transmission of intelligence by telegraph 
and telephone be taken over by the government to be 
managed for all the people. 

If there are any voters in the 7th district who wish to see 
money nationalized, railroads and telegraphs nationalized 
and in general a hand-to-had struggle for legislation that 
will benefit all the people, their ballots should be cast for 
George H. Cary. Otherwise it makes very little difference 
for whom they vote. The function of the old parties, to 
quote from the drama, is at present to hang crape upon the 
door-knob of the reformer’s fondest hopes. : 


Why Should not the Functions of the Government “Include 
Support of the People?” 


One of the most widely quoted phrases of President 
Cleveland’s late inaugural was to this effect : 


While the people should patriotically and cheerfully support their 
government, its functions do not include support of the people, 


Mr. Cleveland and the people who have quoted this 
phrase with approval are suffering from a confusion of 
thought. It is an entirely improper use of words, and 
implies an extraordinary misunderstanding of the demo- 
cratic idea, to speak of “the government” in this country 
as something independeat of, above and distinct from the 
people, between which and the people reciprocal duties and 
rights can exist. The government in a democratic system 
is simply and solely the servant agent and tool of the 
people, so to speak their hand, whereby they serve their 
purposes. ‘There is no more a limit as to what a people 
should use their governmental agency for, than there is as 
to what purposes a man should use his hands for. 

The United States being a democratic republic, the 
proper functions of its government are whatever uses the 
people see fit to put it to for their advantage. Whether 
“its functions include support of the people” or not, de- 
pends simply upon whether the people choose that they 
shall. 

It is true that in this country there has not been any 
pressing occasion for the extension of collective action, 
through the governmental agencies to the fields of produc- 
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tion and distribution. The resources of the country have, 
until of late, been so ample in proportion to the population 
that there has been enough for all in a general scramble. 
All this has row changed. The country has filled up, the 
natural resources are no longer open to the people, and to 
make possible economical production and even an approxi- 
mately equitable distribution, order and system are now 
necessary. The tire has come when the people must 
extend the functions of government over the fields of pro- 
duction and distribution, if the fundamental object of 
democratic institutions, namely, the general welfare, is to 
be secured. 

This is the situation. with which, we are confronted, and 
on the issue between such an extension of the functions 
of government and the maintenance of their present 
limitations the political lines are from this forth more and 
more to be drawn. 

We commend therefore to all men in public life, or 
expecting to enter it, to make a study on the one hand of 
the full meaning and implications of the democratic prin- 
ciple, and to supplement this study with an examination of 
present as compared with past economic conditions in this 
country before committing themselves to crude statements 
as to the “functions of government.” By so doing they 
will save themselves later on from the painful alternative 
of eating their words or retiring from politics. 


Editorial Notes. 
“ Asa function of public administration,” says the Boston 


- Globe, “ transportation has grown to enormous proportions 


and as an element of enterprise is constantly growing rela- 
tively larger. A political party that should have absolute 
control of the transportation of the United States would be 
harder to unseat than a party which was held in power by 
an organized army and navy, for it would have the daily 
bread of three million people in its keeping.” The post 
office department employs almost as many people as a gov- 
ernment railroad department would require. The power of 
the post office department as a political factor is fast dis- 
appearing, as the merit system of civil service is developed. 
It would, by the way, be quite a novelty to have Uncle Sam 
holding the bread of 784,000 men, now in the hands of the 
officers of 1785 railroads. 


ONE OF MANY LETTERS RECEIVED. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


I like Mr. Gordon’s suggestion for increasing The New 
Nation’s circulation. No work could be greater. Money 
will not do, in this, what personal effort and judgment 
will do. For the paper sent indiscriminately to strangers 
would enrage some and be neglected by others, thus wast- 
ing much. Whenever I meet an intelligent kindly person, 
I speedily confide to him that my chief object in living is 
to increase The New Nation’s circulation. In some cases 
I ask him for 25 cents for a three months’ subscription; in 
others I ask him if he will read it if I send it three months. 
If- he objects to charity, I ask him to send each copy to 
others, thus giving the habit of doing just the right thing. 
We need not fear that many will give up the paper after a 
three months’ trial; and if people enough were reading The 
New Nation, what would happen ! 


E. O. 
Hartford, Ct., April, 1893. 
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A SONG OF THE PERIOD. 


I cannot join with the old-time friends 
In their merry games and sports 

While the pleading wail of the poor ascends 
To the Judge of the Upper Courts; 

And I cannot sing the glad, free songs 
That the world around me sings, 

While my fellows move in cringing throngs 
At the beck of the gilded kings, 


The scales hang low from the open skies — 
That have weighed them, one and all, — 
And the fiery letters gleam and rise 
O’er the feast in the palace hall; 
But my lighter lays shall slumber on 
The boughs of the willow tree 
Till the king is slain in Babylon, 
And the captive hosts go free. 


JAMES G. OLARK in the Arena. 


WHY EVERY WORKINGMAN SHOULD BE A 
NATIONALIST. 


[Edward Bellamy in the Building Trades’ Council Souvenir. ] 


Nothing in the world is more certain than that every 
working man is bound to be a nationalist just as soon as 
he gets it fairly into his head what nationalism means, and 
what nationalists are trying to do. To put the whole thing 
in a sentence, what we are driving at is to extend popular 
government, the rule of the people, to industry and com- 
merce. That is to say, we want to give the people the 
same voice in the regulation and direction of the industrial 
and commercial machine which they already have in regard 
to the political machine. 

Look a moment at the contrast between the way our 
politieal government is regulated, and the way in which 
our industrial and commercial system is administered. 
Our political system is democratic, that is to say, it is 
governed by the people- Every man, be he dull or clever, 
rich or poor, has the same voice in it. It is in fact a 
popular government. On the other hand, our industrial 
and commercial system, the productive and distributing 
machinery of the country, is not controlled by the people, 
nor have they any voice init. A small number of indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals own and run it purely 
for their own profit, without any authority from the people, 
or any responsibility to the people, and with no reference 
whatever to anybody’s interests but theirown. So we have 
side by side, democracy in politics and despotism in indus- 
try and economics. 

Now which is the more important to all of us who are 
not beyond the need of earning a living, to have a voice 
about the few and comparatively insignificant matters that 
belong to political administration, or to have a voice in 
governing the industrial system of production and distri- 
bution on which our livelihood depends? Can there 
possibly be two opinions about this? Is it not a sham 
and a lie to call a nation a republic, and a system demo- 
cratic in which the people are allowed once in four years 
to decide which of two politicians shall draw a $50,000 

salary as president, but denied any voice at all in regulating 


the system of production and distribution on which depends 
all that makes life worth living ? 

That is what we nationalists think and say, and what we 
want to do is to make this and every other nation a true 
republic, a real democracy, by bringing the entire business 
system of the country under the same popular government 
which now extends only to the few comparatively trifling 
functions called political. 

Now you see exactly what we are aiming at in seeking 
to bring about the public operation of lighting plants, 
water-works, tramways, ferries, canals, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, railroads, express service, coal mines, and so on, 
indefinitely. These are all steps, small steps sometimes, 
but logical ones, toward the complete assertion of popular 
government over the entire field of production and distri- 
bution. 

When this program is fulfilled there will be no private 
capitalists left to demand dividends or profits, and the 
proceeds of the national industries will be disposed of by 
the voice of the people, as the directors of the national cor- 
poration, and because the vote of all the directors will be 
equal it will follow that the dividend will have to be equal. 
That is to say the end of nationalism will be the economic 
or wealth equality of all citizens; all being on the other 
hand, required to render service according to their gifts 
and choice. 

But are the weak and the women to share equally with 
the strong men? Most surely! It would never do to let 
the strong get the advantages of complete social co-opera- 
tion while evading its duties. Even in the present imperfect 
system of society, this law of equal sharing in results, even 
though contributions are very unequal, is recognized in all 
the relations of the citizens to organized society. Taxes are 
paid in every unequal amounts, but are expended for the 
equal use of alll. So military service in combines where it 
is universally required, is rendered very unequally by men 
and not at all by women; yet all alike are equally entitled 
to the full military protection of the nation in case of 
need. 

If you do not care to look so far ahead as to the full 
triumph of nationalism, the immediate advantages of each 
step in its program are plain and large enough to command 
your support, quite apart from the ultimate result. The 
substitution of public for private control of any business 
means at once its great cheapening, for public operation is 
qnite or nearly at cost. The pubiic operation of a business, 
moreover, at once makes a public official of every employee 
in it, and everybody knows that public employment in a 
republican country, as compared with private employment, 
means respectful treatment, reasonable hours, the best 
rates of pay and comparative security of position. It 
means, in fact, a management responsible to public opinion, 
instead of the arbitrary rule of private capital aiming at 
profit only. Every business thus nationalized or munici- 
palized is one more blow at the power which private 
capitalism exercises in the labor and goods markets and in 
legislative lobbies against the interests of the people at 
large, and workingmen in particular, 

Organized capital is beating organized labor all along the 
line, but a vote for the public operation of monopolies is a 
club by which the workingman can, and eventually will, 
defeat and overthrow organized capital, and it is the only 
weapon by which that end can be accomplished, 

As we said at the outset, nothing in the world is more 
certain than that every workingman is bound to become a 
nationalist ag soon as he clearly understands what nation 
ism 1s. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


EX-SENATOR INGALLS ON POLITICAL ISSUES. 


Gen. Weaver in Philadelphia. More Obituaries of the People’s 


Party in Eastern Papers. Note and Comment. 


We subjoin several passages from a long article by Ex- 
Senator Ingalls of Kansas upon the political situation : 


The administration of President Cleveland has been 
placed in power as a protest against existing social condi- 
tions. The Congress in sympathy with him is the ex- 
pression of profound, widespread and implacable discontent 
with the civilization of the 19th century, under which it is 
alleged that the rich have been growing richer and the poor 
DOOR es hs People have been so often told, that many 
of them believe that the government of the United States 
has become a centralized oligarehy, controlled by million- 
aires and corporations; that wicked men have held high 
ottice ; that the revenues and public lands have been cor- 
ruptly wasted; that the civil service has degenerated into 
a despotic machine for the perpetuation of party power, 
and that they have been subjected to burdens of taxation 
for the benefit of favored classes. They have been in- 
structed that the reason why they are poor is because 
others are rich; that the reason why they are unfortunate 
is because others are prosperous, and that the true way to 
mend matters is to repudiate all debts, distribute all for- 
tunes, curtail individual activity, deprive ambition of its 
incentive and industry of its reward; put thrift, idleness, 
sagacity, stupidity, sobriety, drunkenness, genius and 
mediocrity on the same level; reduce all to obscurity and 
poverty, and thus satisfy the “yearnings for an equal 
division of unequal earvings.” . One alarming fact 
is the revolution among the farmers. It has been an 
axiom that the safeguards of constitutional liberty would 
be found in a multitude of small freeholders of land, but 
the farmers are more exasperated with present conditions 
than the wage-workers in cities. Obviously the 
question for social radicalism can no longer be whistled 
down the wind. ‘The absurd and preposterous theories on 
which the followers of Jack Cade carried so many states 
are very much in evidence, and cannot be ignored among 
the potential political forces of the future. The 
industrial issue is the Aaron’s rod that has swallowed all 
the rest. The masses have discovered that political equality 
does not bring about social fraternity; that the ballot is 
not a medicine to cure all the diseases of the state, and 
that the inequalities of fortune and rank are as great under 
a republic as under the empire. The resemblances 
between Lincoln and Cleveland are not so marked, possibly, 
as the contrasts, but it is not unlikely that the latter is 
quite as well qualified to deal with the emergencies of 
today as was the former with the issues of 1860. When 
Cleveland wrote that paternalism had no place in the creed 
of democracy, he pronounced the epitaph of Jack Cade, 
but his exasperated following in 1896 may avenge his 
death. 


Ex-Senator Ingalls, as will be readily seen from the 
above passages considers the popular uprising too far ad- 
vanced to be swept by with a wave of the hand. Economic 
issues have the call. The distinguished Kansan expects to 
see Cleveland at war with his own party, successful at first 
and then driven to the wall by the followers of Jack Cade. 
It is difficult sometimes to separate Mr. Ingalls’ real con- 
victions from his cynicisms, but in this case there seems to 
be no doubt that he and Cleveland will be found upon 


the side of Wall streetand the corporations when the masses 


divide on the “industrial issue” and “social radicalism.” 
The discovery that “inequalities of fortune and rank are as 
great under a republic as under the empire ” does not alarm 
Mr. Ingalls as much as the possible condition of economic 
equality. His political future is thus fixed. He will 
stand with the reactionary forces of both parties con- 
fronting the party of the people. 

Mr. Ingalls should know that Jack Cade was a 15th cen- 
tury leader, and that the ballot and not the sword is the 
weapon of reform for our day and generation. The fact, 
alarming to Ingalls, is.that the farmers as well as laborers 
are “exasperated with "present conditions,” and neither 
party seems capable of formulating a program that will 
change the conditions so as to satisfy the producers. 
Ingalls seems content to enjoy the predicament that Cleve- 
land is in. It is more than a predicament with Mr. Ingalls’ 
party. Its day has passed. 

The Washington correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
came pretty near summing up the situation recently when 
he said: “ From reports here it is gathered that Mr. Cleve- 
land is much concerned with the dangers which lie ahead 
of him, and especially those which point to sympathetic 
action between the popvlists and the greater number of 
democrats in the next Congress from the South and far 
West. 
correspondence and conversations that this is the biggest 


Mr. Cleveland has already discovered from his 


cloud on the horizon of his political future, and he has 
learned another thing — that these men stand in no fear of 
his iron will or of his lofty courage. The impression is 
gaining ground here that Mr. Cleveland, if he cannot con- 
trol, will repudiate this revolt, not realizing how deep 
it reaches in the remote western states, and that he will 
endeavor to reorganize parties on different lines and per- 
haps create a new party, made up of the conservative ele- 
ments of the two older organizations.” 


The series of federal court decisions of the last month on 
the relations of labor to railroad corporations has made the 
economic issue more acute, and even the United States 
Senate feels the tension of the ‘struggle. A resolution 
authorizing an inquiry into the advisability of amending 
the law concerning the relations between common carriers 
and their employees precipitated a long debate this week. 
Senator Sherman and other prominent republicans opposed 
the resolution on the ground that the courts were abun- 
dantly able to interpret the interstate commerce laws. 
The United States Senate is sleeping in the shades of the 


past. 


The contrast between the charity which competition in- 
flicts upon the victims of the system and the right of all 
men to a share in the nation’s business under a nationalistic 
system is suggested by the following from an Easter letter 
from London to the New York Times; “Everybody from 
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the Hapsburg heir of the Czsars, who washes the feet of 
selected old men, down to the rural bishop and beadle scat- 
tering new pennies on the flat tombstones in the parish 
churchyard for approved old women to scramble after, has 
to go through some inherited medieval function or other 


with straight face. They are all charitable in form, but, as 


practiced nowadays at least, give the unpleasant notion of a 
conceived patronage on the side of the givers and odious 
servility on the part of the recipients.” 


Gen. Weaver in Philadelphia. 


Gen. James B. Weaver spoke for two hours at the Grace 
Baptist Temple in Philadelphia on Fast Day. His address 
is third of a series by representative mea of all parties, on 
the qnestion, “ Which offers the best practical political 
means for the benefit of the working men of this country, 
the democratic party, the people’s party, the republican 
party or the church ?” Previous speakers have been Henry 
Watterson of Kentucky and Russell Connell of Philadel- 
phia. The simplicity of his utterances and the force of 
Gen. Weaver’s logic in advocating the principles of the 
people’s party, completely captured the large audience. The 
burden of his argument was the nationalization of the cur- 
rency, the railroads and the telegraph. 


Partisan Methods in New HEngland. 


The eastern states were completely dumbfounded at the 
million and more votes cast by the people’s party last 
autumn. This was because the newspapers of the. Hast 
printed periodical obituaries of the new party and their 
readers believed it. This plan of campaign is now being 
pursued here again. The Hartford Post sums up the situ. 
ation in this fashion: ‘Coming directly after the decline of 
the populist movement, West, as shown by the recent elec- 
tions, particularly in Kansas, the announcement of the 
breaking up of the third party in South Carolina furnishes 
enough evidence that the craze is passing away. Senator 
Irby, Gov. Tillman and the Congressmen, who all through 
the campaign last fall were ardent Alliance men and third 
partyites, are now anxiously trying to convince everybody 
that they never have been anything but good democrats. 
True the motive of their acts may be traced to a desire to 
get a share of the spoils, but so long as it is shown that 
there was no sounder basis behind the third party movement 
it will not be able to attract attention again in the same 
form. Doubtless attempts will continae to be made to 
create a third party but they must all give way to the two 
great parties of the country.” We would observe that the 
people’s party is stronger in the West now than at any 
moment since it started, and it is truer of Kansas, perhaps, 
than any western state. Gov. Tillman and Senator Irby 
are not now nor have-they ever been people’s party men. 
They were Cleveland first, last and all the time. South 
Carolina has never been one of the people’s party states. 
The motive of the people’s party as a party is not the spoils, 
but a reform in our industrial system. So long as 32,000 
people out of 65 million own one half the wealth of the 
country, a third party will exist in this country, name it 
what we may, and the contest will rage until the two old 


parties give way. 
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Note and Comment. 


The populists had a rousing meeting at Saugus, Tuesday 
night, speeches being made by Henry R. Legate, W. C. 
Ramsdell and Candidate Cary. The 7th district is gradu- 
ally getting warmed up. ‘Towns wishing populist speakers 
may address J. T. Broderick, 33 Elm street, Lynn, Mass. 


Gen. Meyer, people’s candidate for mayor in the late 
election at Cleveland, polled 6,189. 


Washington Populist, Spokane: Prominent men have 
from time to time advocated the necessity of a telegraph 
service owned and operated by the government. But no 
party adopted as a battle cry the government ownership of 
railroads, telegraph, telephones and other public necessities 
now operated by great corporations, to the detriment of the 
public good, until the people’s party came into existence. 
No one can deny the soundness of the policy, and the 
wisdom of the party that advocates such measures. Why 
then do men continue to belong to the two old parties that 
do not advocate one single measure looking towards the 
amelioration of the condition of the people ? 


“T send you petition signed by all the officers, directors 
and department heads of my company ” writes a prominent 
western manufacturer, ‘and a considerable number of other 
employers. Jam a little surprised myself at some of the 
signatures. I believe the sentiment is very strong that way 
everywhere. A leading republican politician friend is going 
to urge on the party to adopt public ownership in their next 
platform. The unexpected populist electoral vote will com- 
mand reforms in the platform of the old parties, but it 
ought to inspire enough confidence and enthusiam to elect 
more and more populist Congressman and then the presi- 
dent. I wish it could get down to one issue, first — public 
ownership including land.” 


HOW DETROIT MONOPOLISTS FIGHT PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP. 


We recently described the persecution to which Mayor 
Pingree of Detroit is being subjected to in consequence of 
his recommendation that the local street railway system 
and the lighting plant be taken over by the city. We have 
another chapter to add. His friend and supporter, Alder- 
men Webster, is a member of a plumbing and gas-fitting 
firm. He has resigned his position in the city council 
in order to protect the interests of his frm. The railway 
and moneyed interests of Detroit boycotted his firm and 
succeeded in alienating its best customers. ‘I believe 
Mayor Pingree is right,” said Aldermen Webster, in giving 
his reasons for resigning, “and therefore have supported 
him; but it is only too plain that if I want to keep up my 
business I cannot continuh in the council and support him. 
I will not remain and antagonize him, so there is nothing 
left for me to do but resign. Jam not like some aldermen 
who can draw their business support from the voters, who 
are with Mr. Piugree as a rule. My business depends 
upon the wealthy class, whose interests the mayor is fight- 
ing.” City Controller Black, another of the mayor’s sup- 
porters has this to say: “It is a shame, but I experience 
the same thing every day. At my club and at my bank 
pressure is brought to bear to induce me to leave Pingree, 
and little insinuations that hurt my business or social 
standing are thrown out. Luckily, I am so situated that I 
may live without being actively engaged in business.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


“The latest figures as to Philadelphia's gas plant are par- 
ticularly interesting just at this time,” says the Boston 
Herald. “Over one million dollars a year is the city’s net 
revenue from this source, aud if the lighting of the streets 
and public buildings are included, which would have to be 
paid for by the city if its gas plant was under private owner- 
ship, the profit of the city from this possession is nearly 
two million dollars, or for the year past, as Mayor Stuart 
shows in his message, just $1,925,231.” It may be added 
also that not only does Philadelphia make a snug million a 
year on its mnnicipal gas plant, but it broke up a particu- 
larly demoralizing gas ring when it teok over the business. 


Maine. 


Rockland has voted to establish a public water-works 
system. This action was taken because a company had peti- 
tioned the Legislature for a grant to establish water-works 
here and their bill passed both houses. A petition was sent 
to the governor by citizens asking for a hearing before he 
signed the bill, which was granted. The governor gave the 
town 10 days in which to determine whether it would estab- 
lish its own water-works or allow the company to do so. 


New York. 


True Nationalist: The time is now ripe for practical busi- 
ness men to assert themselves and demand their rights from 
Congress in the matter of proper and adequate telegraph and 
telephone systems. Men of decision should make haste 
either to sign one of the petitions to Congress on this sub- 
ject or to start petitions themselves and help make the list a 
mammoth one. It has been very fashionable to call the 
nationalists a set of visionaries, dreamers, seekers after 
Utopias, etc., but there is nothing Utopian in the fact that 
telephones in Canada rent for $10 and $25 a year, or in the 
just as prominent fact that $20 a month is extorted in New 
York city. 


Tennessee. 


The Morristown Patriot prints the petitions for a govern- 
ment telegraph and telephone and closes an editorial in 
favor of it in these words: “In obedience to Leviticus, 
19:15, in the fear of God, our people should agitate this 
matter till a reform is accomplished. 


Minnesota. 


Hon. J. W. Mason was recently elected mayor of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., over Jacob Niebels by a vote of 564 to 171. 
The issue was municipal ownership of water. works, which 
Mr. Mason favored. The people of Fergus Falls have long 
been compelled ‘to pay extortionate rates for water to a 
private corporation. The city of Alexandria, 50 miles 
distant, has given its citizens a better water service at less 
than half the rates paid by the people of Fergus Falls to 
the private concern, although the natural conditions were 


less favorable. This was more than Fergus Falls could 
stand. 


Progressive Age, Minneapolis: A great deal has been 
said about the coal combine in Minnesota, and large threats 


have been made that the peosecution will be direful. Of 
course we favor anything that will bring the coal monopoly 
into disrepute, for it has been the legal robber of the 
people. We believe, however, that ail these efforts are 
superficial. The only remedy is government ownership of 
the coal fields. Until these two great objects are accom- 
plished we may expect to enrich with our earnings the 
soulless monopolists that are now pinching us into poverty. 


Kansas. 


The sentiment in favor of public ownership in Pittsburg 
is very strong, as the agitation of the Municipal Ownership 
league of that Kansas city fully shows. The lawyers have 
been making such a kick that the league has drafted a bill 
authorizing any city of the first, second or third class to 
construct, purchase, own and operate plants, machinery 
and material for furnishing for the public water, gas, fuel, 
electricity, heat, motive power, street car lines for passen- 
gers and freight, telephones and telephone exchanges; 
also to organize, operate and control insurance leagues for 
the purpose of insuring property. The passage of sucha 
bill would be a service to every town in Kansas and pave 
the way for the easy adoption of a public ownership 
policy. 


Norton (Kan.) Liberator: The logical inference of Judge 
Ricks’ decision is the nationalization of railways. If the 
railroads are public highways for the benefit of the public, 
and all employees are as stated semi-employees of the gov- 
ernment, then the whole business legitimately belongs to 
the government. 


California. 


San Francisco Examiner: The trusts may for a time 
block the efforts of the people to regulate them. But they 
are travelling the road to their own destruction. If they 
succeed they will convert the people to socialism and the 
government will take charge of the business of production 


Miscellaneous. 


Gov. Crounse of Nebraska has sent letters to the gov- 
ernors of Missouri, Kansas, ‘l'exas, Arkansas, Lowa, Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma and North and South Dakota, requesting 
them to send delegates to a convention to be held in 
Lincoln, June 1, to consider the proposed Gulf railroad 
from North Dakota to Galveston. The plan is that this 
shall be owned by the public, both the states through 
which the road shall run and the federal government co- 
operating in the project. 


Foreign. 


A new coal combine has put in an appearance in Nova 
Scotia. Articles of incorporation are asked for the Boston 
& Nova Scotia railway and coal company. A member of 
the syndicate, which is composed mainly of New England 
capitalists, says: “We shall put on a line of steamers to 
Boston when they are needed. It is not true that this com- 
pany is organized with the idea of opposing the Dominion 
Coal company, or the Whitney syndicate. It is simply a 
combination between the owners of the Cape Breton mines 
and New England people who have the capital to provide 
means of transportation and development. ‘There are also 
many Canadian peopie interested. New England is destined 
to be the great market for Cape Breton coal, hence the desire 
of Nova Scotia people to interest New England capital with 
them in their attempts to open their rich coal deposits. 
Inverness county contains the best farming country on the 
island of Cape Breton. The coal is of superior quality for 
steam purposes.” Coal is rising in value in the Dominion ; 
and if the democratic party carries out its tariff program 
and takes the duty off of coal, a mint of money will be made 
out of this prime necessity of life, 
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Capital in Capital % ; ; } ; 
Tea repes prec apital in Capital in Capital in 
Millions. airusts. Millions. MB Millions. EPI Millions. 
Acid 2 Distilling andcattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 -Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe : 15 —sibine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1D 
Barbed wire ; 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 3 1-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag z Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 ‘Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 3 
beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works fpumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 _ chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel il 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 8 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 8 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 111-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Jotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat 11-2 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 


necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast 2s new companies are taken into the combination. 


We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
The item of capitalization is continually 


While our figures are 


in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 


the business situation. 


finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. 


tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 


protected industries. 


Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. 


Whether we lock at the moral or the 
Take the white lead trust, which is 


its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 


‘[here is probably not a company of 


Tariff reduction 


Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 


subject. 


The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 


the people. 


has made a record of a million votes as a starter. 


telegraph and telephone. 


gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. 


The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. 
One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
Send for a petition, a copy of which we 


print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


The people’s party 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Noy. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 
To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of 


respectfully repre- 


sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, —a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. ; 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service. 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


STREET. TOWN. STATE. 


NAME. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


Price, $15.00. 

A useful and elegant present for ladies and 
gentlemen. Over 100,000 in use. 

Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100 machine can do better work, 

Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small 
letters. 

Never gets out of order. 
always. 

No instruction required. 


Perfect alignment 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co,, 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Agents wanted. Mention The New Nation. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetic Appliance an in- 
stant relief of all aches and 
pains. Can be applied to any 
part of the person easily; 
never gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces balmy sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Youth and 
Vigor far more effectively than any medecine 
to be taken internally; indorsed by eminent 
physicians. Sent to any part of the United 
States on receipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Beston. 


BALDNESS 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hauds of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry o7 brittle hair, dandruff, eezema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E, H. R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid tosay: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. Men- 
tion The New Nation. 


121 Broad st., 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS) “4"2 YOU ##4D THIS BOOK? 


Are held as follows, and aJl persons inter- 


‘ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 


meetings : — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
East Baltimore street, Room 2. The public 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 
Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
83 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month, Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. KE. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Gal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 90945 Market street. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 
a cman /@ gs ORAINER, 


CAS rs 
pea, apn 


Exe N 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, ete... 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


Leva P r) 
g X, ‘a, 


CLIMAX 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M,. KEMP, Baltimore, Md, 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 


or without investing money. We also 
want active representatives. Address 
Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap, 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


———— () -——- 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
Without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘*‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a. literary effort of notable 
merit. 

Price 25 cents, Address 

New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 


13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. If you are a farmer 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. $1.75. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
Ing By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


With portrait 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 
AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 

CA IRA! 

OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


Tue INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM 
MoRALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


ON 


QUABBIN. 
The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Ilustrated. $1.75. 

GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Somes INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St., Boston. 


or indeed if you 


keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 
Til. 


MADE OF CORN!! 


RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 


NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


Church Magazines 


Published Monthly by 
The Church-Press Association, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offer a Superior medium for Non-Denominational 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING 


Twenty Independent Publications 


Officially issued and circulated by the Pastors of 
Leading Churches; reaching the Homes of 20,000 
interested Families in touch withthe Church life 
of Philadelphia. 


Alike in Size, Style and Advertising 
Columns only. 


Send for sample copies and rates. 


20,000 “™eikctiation. 20,000 
The Necessity and Advantages of 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 
Send money order to 

ARTHUR GORE, 


Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


UNION CONSTRUCTION CO. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


118 Devonshire St. - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F, L. UNION, Engineer. 
THE FIRST EDITION 


OF THE 


EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER 


Room 7. 


has been exhausted, but a second edition is in 
the hands of the printer and is expected to be 
ready for sale by April 1st. 

The pamphlet has had a very wide circula- 
tion, and since it is trief and comprehensive 
and also a close study of the subject, it is well 
adapted to making propaganda for the nation- 
alist movement. One person alone has ordered 
more than 300 copies, and we would suggest 
that should any individual or nationalist club 
desire 100 or more for distribution, the order 
be sent at once to the Secretary of the First 
Nationalist Club of Philadelphia, Mtss DIANA 
HIRSCHLER, 2026 Camac St. 

The price is 5 cents per copy, or $4 per 
hundred. 


) 
Chart TL GeBAVTEMS GD adeRari’y WBA Merican Gorka 
aay Striple Gustice @ We ath) GD o> meg 
—__. 


An exponent of Jabor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘‘ Rise of the Working- 
man,” tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF LABOR invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs, 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copiex 
Two months trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps, 


THE AGE OF LABoR, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, IL 
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Agents everywhere to sell our \ 
ou can make from o $5 a day sure NE i 
for every lady buys one at sight. It keeps ByYLAND REN) CARERS 
her hands perfectly clean and polishes the 


stove better and quicker than a brush or 
rag. Sample to agents 35c.a set. Address, 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 


; every American, showing as it does the views 
New England Novelty M'fg Co, 24| of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
Portland St., Boston, Mass. tion of wealth. It treats of: 


‘GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” cele prepiee of the administration of 


The man is more important than the money. 
By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. Three modes of disposing of wealth. 


SoS — Nations should go further in this direction. 
Price 15 cents, paper. Address, The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


THE NEw Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. JENKINS & McCOWAN, 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB 224 Centre Street, New York. 
“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
Boston, FEBRUARY, 1893. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Not quite four years have elapsed since onr club, the first Nationalist Club : 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has State Organ of the pee, RDC Ss 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most dustrial Union. 
sanguine hopes. The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been $1.00; Eee a 


taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. . Our ideas are becoming actu- 


ae ; : : It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 


swing, but it must be organized effort. lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or, are you with us in the the South. 

work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the H 

so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count Free Reform Literatu re. 

for something ? If so, you can render important assistance to our work. The ° 

way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER_ , Send your address on postal card for a bundle 

SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an free by mail. 

admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the : 

club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is J. A. WAYLAND, 

entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a Greensburg, Ind. 


center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Corresponding Member. Come in 
and share the victories to come. 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 
P. © NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 9. 


The next fixture we shall explain in illustration of the rule demanding the 
greatest possible simplicity of form attainable with scientific construction is the 


SANITAS WATER CLOSET. 


Its bowl and trap have the general form of the Short Hopper, which is the 
simplest form possible; but to add to it the depth of water seal in the trap and the 
large surface of standing water in the bowl required for perfect sanitation and con- 


venience, a novel and scientific arrangement of the flushing mechanism has been 
adopted in this fixture. These features will be explained in detail by the aid of 
proper drawings in our next lesson. It is sufficient here only to say that in virtue 


of this arrangement the following requisites of a perfect sanitary water closet have 
been attained in the ‘ Sanitas,’’ namely: (1) Simplicity, (2) quickness and through- 
ness of flushing, (3) freedom from all unscoured parts, (4) compactness and con- 


venience of form, (5) economy in construction and water consumption, (6) amplitude 
of standing water in the bowl, (7) accessibility and visibility of all parts, (8) strength 
and durability, (9) security against evaporation and siphonage, (10) ease and con- 


venience of flushing, (11) quietness in action, and (12) neatness of appearance. 


Manufactured and Sold ny the 
Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


